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HILL, DAVID JAYNE (June 10, iSs
2, 1932), college president, diplomat, and pub-
licist, was born in Plainfield, N. J., youngest
of the four children of Daniel Trembley Hill,
a Baptist minister, and Lydia Ann (Thompson)
Hill. In 1870 he entered the University at Lewis-
burg, Pennsylvania, later known as Bucknell
University, where he was graduated with the
degree of A.B. in 1874. He was an excellent
student and was valedictorian of his class. Im-
mediately following his graduation he became
tutor in rhetoric and librarian, and while en-
gaged in his college duties continued his studies,
receiving his master's degree in 1877. ^n the
meantime he had been promoted rapidly, becom-
ing instructor in rhetoric in 1875, assistant pro-
fessor in 1876, and professor in 1877.

In 1879, when still only twenty-nine years
old, he was elected president, at the same time
taking the chair of metaphysics and moral phi-
losophy. He seems to have been an excellent
teacher, and he proved also a decidedly competent
administrator. The college, when he took office,
had been the victim of serious internal difficul-
ties and was losing students and suffering from
declining finances. Hill met the situation which
confronted him with tact and energy. It was
he who interested William Bucknell \_q~v.~\ in
the college, persuading him to give funds for
five new buildings and also for endowment. On
the educational side, Hill was by no means the
conservative that he was later to prove in
politics and international affairs. He accepted
the idea of wider freedom of election for stu-
dents; he removed many restrictions upon the
undergraduates; he permitted and indeed en-
couraged the faculty to play a large role in the
government of the university ; he set up courses
of honors study. In the midst of his duties as
president and teacher, he found time to publish
a whole sheaf of books : two biographies, Wash-
ington Irving and William Cullen Bryant in the
year he was elected to the presidency; a text-
book, The Elements of Psychology (1886) ; and
two more books in 1888, The Social Influence
of Christianity and Principles and Fallacies of
Socialism.

In 1888 he was elected to succeed Martin B.
Anderson [g.z/.] as president of the University
of Rochester and was given a year's leave of
absence, which he spent in study in Berlin.
Anderson was in many ways a remarkable man,

Hill

but the institution which he headed had much
to accomplish when he laid down the presidency.
The popular interest in it was slight; there was
a disposition to think of it in sectarian terms;
the alumni were little organized; the curriculum
was limited; and the financial position was by
no means strong. In his seven years at the
university, Hill showed himself once again a
progressive and vigorous, if not always a wholly
suave, administrator. He strove to win the sym-
pathy of all the religious groups in the com-
munity; he vigorously defended the non-sec-
tarian point of view in his administration of
the college, and in at least one important faculty
appointment, that in biology, made it clear that
he intended to encourage the free discussion of
a controversial question, as it then was, the
question of evolution. He was much interested
in arousing alumni support through the devel-
opment of athletics, and his efforts in securing
funds for a gymnasium, though not immediately
successful, bore fruit after he had left the presi-
dency. He was able to increase the endowment
of the college substantially; he gave an impetus
to the development of the elective system; he
increased the number of subjects offered, and,
in particular, strengthened the work in the
natural sciences; he inaugurated work for the
master's degree, and started the first extension
courses; and he proved to be able to maintain
the most cordial and cooperative relations with
his faculty. On one subject he was conserva-
tive; he did not at all believe in coeducation,
though he was not averse to seeing at Rochester
a coordinate college for women.

Hill's resignation was apparently dictated by
an increasing desire for a public career. It is
certain that his wife was ambitious for his
advancement. On Aug. 25, 1874, he had married
Anna Liddell, who died in 1880. In June 1886
he married Juliet Lewis Packer. He was popu-
lar with the students, and when the news of his
impending resignation came out in the fall of
1895, they petitioned him unanimously to re-
main. The trustees, too, were loath to accept
his resignation, but he persisted in his decision
and went abroad to- engage in the study of public
law. Returning to the United States in 1898,
he became assistant secretary of state in the
McKinley administration. His acceptance of this
post marks the beginning of a career of public
service which lasted for thirteen years and un-
doubtedly satisfied what had become a major
intellectual interest with Hill, the study of di-
plomacy and the promotion of international peace*
During His earlier years at the State Depart-
ment he also served as professor of
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